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complaint that it was the old error of the universities, not yet
well recovered from the scholastic egrossness of barbarous ages9,
that they presented their novices with the most intellectual
abstractions of logic and metaphysics, with the result that,
having had their unbalanced wits tossed in fathomless contro-
versies, the students, for the most part, grew into hatred and
contempt of learning.1 However, this might be said in favour
of Cambridge, at least: it was receptive of new ideas upon logic
and did not disregard the assault Ramus had made upon
Aristotle and his scholastic commentators. In addition, after
about 1640, there was a great wave of Platonism, and Garte-
sianism attracted many disciples. At each university theology
was the most important subject, but the exclusion of both
Roman catholics and puritans meant that the study was now
'conceived in a more and more narrow, intolerant spirit'.2
An example of the sensitiveness of the authorities to any
unorthodox views is afforded by the very brief career of Isaac
Dorislaus at Cambridge. This former member of the Univer-
sity of Leyden was appointed to a newly founded lectureship
in history, but was silenced, ere he had well begun, because
when discussing the excesses of Tarquin he was thought to
have spoken too warmly in favour of liberty.
Mathematics was wholly neglected by the undergraduates,
and the lectures of the mathematical professors were attended,
if at all, by bachelors of arts or the possessors of higher degrees.
This neglect was not undeserved, for the text-books used were
quite out of date and the lectures showed no signs of contact
with the 'new philosophy'. Ptolemy was deemed sufficient as
a guide to the celestial system, as was Plato for cosmic theory.
On the whole, therefore, it is difficult to dispute Bacon's judge-
ment that the curricula of the two universities were unsuitable
to develop the intellect or to extend existing knowledge, although
affording good training for the memory.3
Oxford and Cambridge, alike, were vitally affected by the
civil wars and by the triumph of the puritans. Both contributed
freely to the king's cause and sent most of their plate to be melted
down and coined to pay Charles's army, although Oliver
Cromwell prevented part of the donation of Cambridge from
reaching its destination. Although there was no actual fighting
1 Works, iv. 278-9.                                        * Mullinger, op. cit.s ii. 415.
3 See, for example, the quotations, ibid., pp. 437-8.
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